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AS IXTH JS ERIES- 


S\HE happiest and healthiest men 
are those who have one or more 
hobbies ; and that person is to 
be pitied who cannot relax and 
find change and enjoyment in 
another groove than that which 
forms the main employment of his life. It is 
also perfectly evident that what forms a pleasur- 
able recreation to one man may only prove 
another form of work to his fellow. Dr 
Livingstone once expressed regret that he did 
not play more with his children when they were 
growing up around him, as they soon sprang up 
in his absence, and left him conscious that he 
had none to play with. Hugh Miller found 
genuine recreation and objects of endless study 
and delight in a sandstone quarry. Charles 
Dickens, after a heavy spell of work at one of his 
serials, would fly off at a tangent, and walk until 
he was like to drop; or he would engage with 
Forster to meet at a country inn and dine 
hilariously. ‘I am become incapable of rest,’ he 
once said to Forster when remonstrated with. 
‘I am quite confident I should rust, break, and 
die if I spared myself’ He did not spare himself, 
and so dropped down in harness. Carlyle was 
often in the Chelsea ’bus when busy with his 
Frederick ; he rather enjoyed the ‘shaking’ of 
the vehicle as wholesome exercise, and believed 
he had ridden twice round the world when so 
engaged. Sir Richard Tangye has found recreation 
and enjoyment in the collection of relics of Oliver 
Cromwell ; while Lord Armstrong has spent many 
a happy hour in planning for the planting, 
building, and the making of roads in and around 
his noble estate of Cragside, at Rothbury, and has 
thus found recreation from his more serious work 
at Elswick. 

Quite a number of notable persons have been oblig- 
ing enough to tell Mr Douglas Sladen, the editor of 
the invaluable biographical handbook Who’s Who 
(A. & C. Black), something about their favourite 
recreations, The result is often both astonishing and 
amusing, while always interesting. For instance, 
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Mr Toole finds his recreation in ‘the exercise of 
his profession the favourite recreation of Sir 
Henry Irving is acting, that of George MacDonald 
preaching, and of Sir Walter Besant ‘looking on.’ 
The author of All Sorts and Conditions of Men has 
indeed looked on to some purpose. Lord Salisbury 
does not condescend to give his recreations ; but 
those of Lord Roberts are hunting and cycling, and 
of General Sir Evelyn Wood hunting, shooting, 
and lawn-tennis. Dr Smiles at eighty-six con- 
fesses to being too old for recreation; but we 
know that he has had his own day ‘of it in 
travelling here and there, hunting up facts and 
interviewing many persons on behalf of his small 
library of industrial heroes. Mr Ruskin, when a 
boy, was driven by his father over the finest 
parts of England and Scotland, and in later life 
found both work and recreation in drawing, 
writing, and travelling, and setting the world 
right in its political economy. Mr Gladstone and 
Mr Goschen both find their recreation in literature ; 
although the form it takes with the late Prime 
Minister would be called study by most men. 
He saturates his mind to repletion from one 
book, and then flies to another. Tree-felling is 
not always in season, of course. 

We may be permitted to remark, without dis- 
respect to our authority Who’s Who, that, having 
attained its fiftieth year, it has grown somewhat 
stouter, and ever more serviceable, with the addition 
of new lists of editors of newspapers and magazines, 
and over a thousand more biographies. No word is 
wasted in these biographies, or shall we call them 
autobiographies? Facts only are given without any 
comment, the tail-end of the article giving the 
recreation of the subject under notice, with his 
address and the club or clubs with which he is 
connected. A ramble over its pages has furnished 
us with much useful information as well as with 
the recreation of many of our prominent public 
men; and since a man shows his character quite as 
plainly in play as in work, these facts have an 
autobiographical interest. 

We wonder how far Lady Aberdeen is joking 
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when she tells us that for recreation she takes a 
great interest in everything connected with Ireland. 
This surely says much for her goodness of heart, 
as the Irish Question in the House of Commons 
means serious business indeed, and is generally 
looked upon as a wet blanket. Dr Adler, chief 
Rabbi of the United Hebrew Congregation, finds 
enjoyment in arranging and completing his library 
of Oriental history. Canon Ainger, our best 
authority on Charles Lamb, of course finds his 
recreation in literature. The Duke of Argyll has 
found amusement and instruction in geological 
studies, natural history, and painting; while Dr 
Alfred Russel Wallace enjoys chess and gardening. 
The inventor of ‘Bovril,’ Mr J. Lawson Johnston, 
spends three months of the year in shooting and 
yachting in Scotland; while Mr E. T. Hooley 
recreates himself in yachting. 

Sir Edwin Arnold, happier than most news- 
paper editors, has varied his duties on the Daily 
Telegraph by shooting, yachting, cycling, and 
travelling in the East. Mr Buckle of the Times 
finds his recreation in golf; so do ‘Ian Mac- 
laren’ and Dr W. Robertson Nicoll of the British 
Weekly. Only, the latter must find it difficult to 
say where work ends and recreation begins, if we 
consider his other labours in connection with the 
Woman at Home, Expositor, Bookman, and many 
volumes continually dropping from the press. Mr 
C, A. Cooper of the Scotsman, like his predecessor, 
Alexander Russel, affects angling and books; 
Mr H. W. Massingham of the Daily Chronicle 
engages in golf, cricket, and fishing; while his 
jvint-editor, Mr Henry Norman, has many strings 
to his bow, such as shooting, fishing, riding, cycling, 
farming, and photography ; Mr J. St Loe Strachey 
of the Spectator practises cycling ; Mr A. C, Harms- 
worth enjoys cycling, angling, and travel; Sir T. 
Wemyss Reid, general manager of Cassell & Co. and 
editor of the Speaker, has recourse to travel and con- 
versation, when he can get them. 

Mr F. C. Burnand, editor of Punch, finds more 
Happy Thoughts in riding and music; Sir Joseph 
Norman Lockyer believes in tennis and golf. 
As Mr C. K. Shorter does not enlighten the 
public about his recreations, we must suppose that 
editing weekly periodicals, such as the Illustrated 
London News and the Sketch, with the English 
Illustrated and editions of English classics thrown 
in, are probably included. Mr J. A. Spender of the 
Westminster Gazette finds his recreation in cycling ; 
Mr Max Pemberton indulges in riding, cycling, 
and golf ; while Mr W. T. Stead enjoys cycling, 
boating, and playing with children. Mr Douglas 
Sladen, editor of Who’s Who, has forgotten one 
important item in the list of his own recreations 
—that is, the editing and preparation of this 
volume, which must have been a labour of love; 
otherwise his list contains other forms of industry, 
such as rifle-shooting, Rugby football, golf, travel, 
architecture, and curio-collecting. 

No one will be surprised to hear that Mr 


William Black’s favourite recreation is salmon- 
fishing. Mr Thomas Hardy delights in arbori- 
culture, cycling, and architecture, which was’ his 
first love; Mr Meredith, a great pedestrian in 
earlier days, now finds enjoyment in reading 
French literature; and Mr James Payn in whist. 
Miss Braddon loves music and literature, and Mr 
Hall Caine horse-riding and mountaineering. Mr 
Quiller-Couch believes in yachting and rowing ; 
Dr A. Conan Doyle enjoys golf, cricket, and 
cycling; and Mr Stanley Weyman riding and 
cycling. Dr Blake Odgers finds his recreation in 
reading the works of these two before-mentioned 
novelists. Mr Rider Haggard varies novel-writing 
with gardening, fishing, shooting, and cycling ; 
Mr Guy Boothby loves riding, driving, cycling, 
and the collection of live fish from all parts of 
the world. It is evident from every page of the 
writings of Mr John Buchan, author of John 
Burnet of Barns, that he is fond, as he says, of 
the open air and out-of-door recreations, such 
as golf, cycling, climbing, and angling. Mr 
Henty indulges in rowing and yachting; Mr 
Manville Fenn loves travel, gardening, and 
natural science; Mr Barrie likes a good game 
of cricket, and indeed all out-of-door games ; 
while Mr Crockett had ‘anciently’ a love for 
cricket, now mountaineering, cycling, and golf are 
more to his mind. Mrs Molesworth has found 
recreation in weaving her pleasant stories for 
young people; and Mrs Ritchie (Miss Thackeray) 
finds enjoyment in riding, fresh air, pictures, and 
good company. 

Mr Andrew Lang loves cricket and golf and— 
as one who was born within sight of Ettrick and 
Tweed—angling; Mr Augustine Birrell indulges 
in walking, golf, and book-hunting, as all readers 
of his Obiter Dicta might be well assured. Mr 
Jerome has a fondness for riding, driving, and 
cycling, and Mr Swinburne for swimming. Mr 
E. W. Hornung, Mr H. G. Wells, Mr Le Gal- 
lienne, Mr ‘T. P. O’Connor, and many others set 
down cycling as their favourite pastime, to which 
Mr Rudyard Kipling adds fishing. To this list 
we may add the name of M. Zola, although his 
opportunities for the pastime of cycling in the 
near future promise to be limited. Mr Zangwill, 
on the other hand, likes all forms of locomo- 
tion save the ‘bike’ To Dr W. W. Skeat 
belongs the honour of having been the first 
Cambridge professor to ride a bicycle. Nobody 
need ask what Mr W. G. Grace enjoys most, 
but to his favourite cricket we must add 
beagling ; and General Booth has no recreation 
save travelling in connection with the Salvation 
Army. 

We give these as but samples of the rest. 
Depend upon it—and we end as we began—a man 
away from the main business of life without one, 
or several, hobbies may prove but a dull dog 
to live with or spend a holiday alongside; and 
all the examples which Mr Douglas Sladen has 
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enabled us to give are better and not worse men 
because of their recreations. They are probably 
healthier, and do better work into the bargain ; 
which means a great deal in the struggle and 
stress of modern life. That is to say, if these 
recreations do not themselves become the main 
business of life, or are so engaged in as not to bore 


other people. It matters little what the occu- 
pation of one’s by-hours may be, whether 
the sawing of wood or the planting of cabbages 
— provided one gets the necessary change and 
recreation, When the hobby provides relaxation 
and helps on the main business of life at the same 
time, so much the better. 


JOHN BURNET OF BARNS. 


CHAPTER XXII.—I CLAIM A PROMISE, AND WE SEEK THE HILLS. 


se) ND now I set myself resolutely to 
think out something that might be 
mg 8” the saving of my life and my love. 
was in a perilous case; for when 
ath Gilbert found that I had escaped 
him he would come on forthwith 
to Dawyck, and in all likelihood be here ere 
nightfall. One thing was clear—that I could not 
bide myself nor leave Marjory to the tender 
mercies of our pursuers. The hills for me; and 
for her—ah, that was the rub in the matter! 

At last I made out some semblance of a plan. 
On the edge of Douglasdale, in the shire of 
Lanark, dwelt William Veitch, at the house of 
Smitwood, the uncle of the dead Sir John, an 
old man well fallen in the vale of years. He 
was unmolested by all, being a peaceable soldier 
who had served God and the king in his day, 
and now thought of nothing save making a good 
ending. He would gladly take the lass, I knew, 
and shelter her till such time as I should come 
and take her again. Nor would Gilbert follow 
her thither, for no word should come to his ear 
of her destined harbour, and he knew nought 
of the place or the relationship. The plan came 
upon me with such convincing force that I took 
no other thought on the matter. Nicol should 
be left there, both as a guard of the place—and 
who so vigilant?—and as some means of com- 
munication between me and my mistress, For 
my own part, when once I had seen my lass 
safely sheltered, I should take to the hills with 
a light heart. I should love to be free and care- 
less among the wide moors, and try my wits in 
a fair contest against my sweet cousin. 

I told the thing to Nicol, and he gladly agreed. 
Then I sought out Marjory, who had gone to 
make some preparations for my flight, and found 
her talking gravely to the old man, the only 
remaining servant. I drew her to the little oak 
parlour. ‘ 

‘Marjory, lass,’ I said, ‘I am but new come 
home, and I little thought to have to take flight 
again so soon. Do you mind, ere I went to the 
Low Countries, I came here to bid you farewell, 
and you sang me a song?’ 

‘I mind it well,’ said she. 


‘Have you a remembrance of the air, my dear? 
How did it go?’ and I whistled a stave. 

‘Ay, even so. You have a good ear, John.’ 

‘I think, too, that I have mind of a verse or 
so,’ said I. ‘There was one which ran like this: 


Oh, if he were a soldier gay, ' 
And tarried from the town, 
And sought in wars, through death and scars, 
To win for him renown, 6 
I’d place his colours in my breast 
And ride by moor and lea, 
And win his side, there to abide, 
And bear him company. 


Was it not so?’ 

‘Yes, she said, smiling. ‘How well you remem- 
ber, John !’ 

‘And there was a refrain, too,’ I went on: 


‘Forsooth, a maid, all unafraid, 
Should by her lover be, 

With wile and art to cheer his heart 
And bear him company.’ 


Marjory blushed, ‘Why do you remind me of 
my old song?’ she said. ‘It pains me, for I used 
to sing it ere the trouble came upon us, and 
when we were all as happy as the day was 
long,’ 

‘Nay,’ I said, ‘it is a song for the time of 
trouble. It was your promise to me, and I have 
come to claim its fulfilment. I am for the hills, 
Marjory, and I cannot leave you behind. Will 
you come and bear me company? I will take 
you to Smitwood, where even the devil and my 
cousin Gilbert could not follow you. There you 
will be safe till I come again when this evil 
time is past, for pass it must. And I will go to 
the hills with a blithe heart if once I knew 
you were in good keeping.’ 

‘O John, to be sure I will follow you,’ she 
said, ‘even to the world’s end. I will fare 
among rough hills and bogs if I may but be 
near you, But I will go to Smitwood, for most 
terribly I dread this place,’ 

So it was all brought to a conclusion, and it 
but remained to make ready with all speed and 
seek the uplands. 

It was, I think, about three hours after mid- 
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day when we were ready to start on our journey. 
A strange cavalcade we formed: Marjory on her 
roan, dressed plainly as for the hills, and with a 
basket slung across the saddle-bow for all the 
world like a tinker’s pannier ; I myself on Maisie, 
well mounted and armed ; and Nicol on foot, lean 
and ill-clad as ever. It was not without a pang 
that we set out, for it is hard to leave the fair 
and settled dwellings of home for haphazard 
lodging among rough morasses. Marjory in 
especial could scarce refrain from tears; while I 
own that, as I looked down the vale and saw 
the woods of Barns and the green hills of Manor, 
I could have found it in me to be despondent. 

Soon we left the woods and came out on the 
heathery brow of Scrape, and crossing it, entered 
the deep glen where the burn of Scrape flows to 
join the Powsail. The heather had been burned, 
as is the custom here in the early spring, and 
great clouds of fine white dust rose beneath the 
hoofs of our horses. A dry crackling of twigs 
and the strident creak of the larger roots as they 
grated on one another filled our ears. Then once 
more we ascended, high and ever higher, over 
rocks and treacherous green well-eyes and great 
spaces of red fern, till we gained the brow of 
the hill which they call Glenstivon Dod, and 
looked down into the little glen of Powsail. 

We crossed the lovely burn of Powsail, which 
is the most beautiful of all Tweedside burns, 
since the water is like sapphire and emerald and 
topaz, flashing in every ray like a myriad jewels. 
Here we watered our horses, and once more took 
the hills. And now we were on the wild ridge of 
upland which heads the glens of Stanhope and 
Hopecarton and Polmood, the watershed ’twixt 


~ the vales of Tweed and Yarrow. Thence the 


sight is scarce to be matched, to my knowledge, 
in the south country of Scotland. An endless 
stretching of hills, shoulder rising o’er shoulder, 
while ever and again some giant lifts himself 
clean above his fellows, and all the while in the 
glen at our feet Tweed winding and murmuring. 

I asked Nicol what was the purpose of our 
journey, for this was by no means the shortest 
way to Douglasdale and Smitwood. He answered 
that to go straight to our destination would be 
to run our heads into the lion’s mouth. He 
purposed that we should go up the Tweed to a 
hiding-place which he knew of on the Cor Water, 
and then make over by the upper waters of the 
Clyde and the Abington moors to the house of 
Smitwood. These were the more deserted and 
least. accessible places, whereas the villages and 
lowlands around the skirts of the hills were 
watched like the High Street of Edinburgh. 

In a little we passed the wild trough where the 
Stanhope Burn flows toward the Tweed. It was 
now drawing toward the darkening, and the deep 
black glen seemed dark as the nether pit. Marjory 
grew frightened, as I knew by the tightened 
clutch at her horse’s rein and her ever seeking 


te draw nearer me; but, like the brave lass that 
she was, she breathed never a word of it. Every 
now and then an owl would swoop close to our 
faces or a great curlew dart out of the night 
with its shrill scream, and vanish again into the 
dark. It was an uncanny place at that hour, and 
one little to be sought by those who love comfort 
and peace. But the very difficulty of the way 
gladdened us, for it gave us assurance that we 
would be unmolested by wayfaring dragoons. 
By-and-by stars came out and the moon rose, 
glorious and full as on the night before when I 
had ridden from Leith. Then it served to light 
my course to Dawyck, now to guide me from it. 

We were now descending a steep hillside, all 
rough with ‘sklidders,’ and came to the Water 
of Talla, which we forded at a shallow a little 
below the wild waterfall called Talla Linns. 
Even there we could hear the roar of the cataract, 
and an awesome thing it was in that lonely 
place. But we tarried not a minute, but urged 
our horses up a desperate ravine till once more 
we were on the crest of the hills. And now a 
different land was around us. Far to the right, 
where the Talla joins the Tweed, we could mark 
the few lights of the little village of Tweedsmuir. 
The higher hills had been left behind, and we 
were on a wide expanse of little ridges and 
moor which the people of Tweedside call ‘The 
Muirs, and which extends from the upper Clyde 
waters to the source of the Annan and the 
monstrous hills which line its course. 

Soon we came to a narrow upland valley, 
walled with green, precipitous hills. Here Nicol 
halted. 

‘There'll be watchers aboot,’ he said, ‘and our 
coming ’ill ha’e been tellt to the folk in the cave. 
We’d better gang warily.’ So we turned our 
horses up the glen, riding along the narrow strip 
of meadow land beside the burn. I had heard of 
the place before, and I knew it for the Cor 
Water, a stream famous for trout, and at this 
time no less renowned among the hill-men as a 
hiding-place. For in the steep craigs and screes 
there were many caves and holes where one 
might lie hid for months. 

Soon we came to a steep green bank, and here 
we drew rein. Nicol whistled on his fingers, 
with a peculiar piercing note like a whaup’s cry. 
It wes answered by another from the near 
neighbourhood. Again Nicol whistled with a 
different pitch, and this time a figure came out 
as from the hillside and spoke. 

‘Whae are ye, he said, ‘that come here, and 
what do ye seek? If ye come in the Lord’s 
name, welcome and a night’s lodging await ye. 
If no’, fire and a sword.’ 

‘I’m Nicol Plenderleith,’ said my servant, ‘as 
weel ye ken, John Laidlaw. And these are twae 
gentlefolk, whose names are no’ convenient to be 
mentioned here, for hillsides ha’e ears, If ye 
come near I’ll whisper it in your lug.’ 
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The man approached and appeared well satisfied. 
He bade us dismount and led the horses off, 
while we waited. Then he returned, and bidding 
us follow, led the way up a steep gully which 
scarred the hillside. In a little he stopped at an 
outjutting rock, and crept round the corner of 
it. At the side next the hill was an opening 
large enough to allow a man of ordinary stature 
to pass, and here he entered and motioned us to 
follow. 


CHAPTER XXIIL—THE CAVE OF THE COR WATER. 


HE place we found ourselves in was a 
narrow passage, very lofty and very 
dark, and with countless jags of rough 
stone on all sides to affront the stranger. 

Some few paces led us into a wider place, lit 
by some opening on the hillside, for a gleam as 
of pale moonlight was all about it. There stood 
a sentinel, a tall, grave man, dressed in coarse 
homespun, and brown of the face. Through this 
again we passed into another straitened place, 
which in a little opened into a chamber of some 
magnitude. 

When I grew accustomed to the candle-light 
I made out that it was a natural cave in the 
whinstone rocks, maybe thirty feet in height, 
square in shape, and not less than thirty feet 
long. The black sites were rough and crusted, 
and hung in many parts with articles of house- 
hold gear and warlike arms. But the place was 
less notable than the people who were sitting 
there and greeted us as we entered. In the midst 
was a table of rough-hewn wood, whereon lay 
the remnants of a meal. Lit pine-staves cast an 
eerie glow over all things, and in the light I saw 
the faces of the company clearly. 

On a settle of stone covered with a sheep's 
fleece sat an old man, large of limb and tall, 
but bent and enfeebled with age. His long lyart 
hair fell down almost to his shoulders; his 
features as the light fell upon them were strong, 
but his eyes were sightless and dull as stone. 
He had a great stick in his hand, which he 
leaned on, and at our entrance he had risen and 
stared before him into vacancy, conscious of some 
new presence, but powerless to tell of it. Near 
him, along by the table-side, were two men of 
almost like age—square, well-knit fellows with 
the tanned faces of hill-men. I guessed them to 
be shepherds or folk of that sort who had fled 
to this common refuge. Beyond these again 
stood a tall, slim man of a more polished exterior 
than the rest: his attitude had something of 
grace in it, and his face and bearing proclaimed 
him of better birth. Forby, there were one or 
two more, gaunt, sallow folk, such as I had 
learned to know as the extreme religionists, 
These were busy conversing together with bowed 
heads and earnest voices, and took no heed of 
our arrival. To add to all, there were two women, 


one with a little child, clearly the wives of the 
shepherds. 

Our guide went forward to the man who stood 
by the wall and whispered something to him. 
In an instant he came to us, and, bowing to 
Marjory, bade us welcome. 

‘We are glad to see you here, Master Burnet,’ 
said he. ‘I am rejoiced to see the gentlemen 
of the land coming forth on the side of the 
Covenant. It is you and such as you that we 
need, and we are blithe to give you shelter here 
as long as you care to bide with us. It is a 
queer thing that two men of the same house 
should be engaged in this business on different 
sides,’ 

Here one of the others spoke up. 

‘I trust, Master Burnet, ye have brought us 
good news from the Lowlands. We heard that 
ye had great converse with the godly there, and 
we will be glad to hear your account of how 
the guid cause prospers over the water.’ 

Now I felt myself in a position of much dis- 
comfort. The cause of my outlawry had clearly 
got abroad ; and here was I credited with being 
a zealous religionist and a great man among the 
Scots exiles in Holland; whereas, as I have 
already said, I cared little for these things, being 
not of a temper which finds delight in little 
differences of creed or details of ecclesiastical 
government, but caring little in what way a man 
may worship his Maker. Indeed, to this day, 
while I can see the advantage of having fixed 
rites and a Church established, I see little use 
in making a pother about any deviation. So I 
now found myself in an unpleasing predicament. 
I must avow my utter ignorance of such matters 
and my worldly motives for thus seeking shelter, 
and in all likelihood win the disfavour of these 
folk—nay, even be not suffered to remain. 

‘I thank you for your welcome,’ said I; ‘but 
I must hasten to set matters right between us. 
I am not of your party, though it is my misfor- 
tune to have to seek safety among the hills. It 
is true I have been in the Low Countries ; but 
it was for the purposes of study and seeing the 
world, and not for the sake of religion. If I 
must speak the truth, when I abode there I had 
little care of such things, for they were never in 
my way. Now that I am returned and find my- 
self a fugitive, I am not a whit more concerned 
with them. My misfortunes arise from the guile 
of a kinsman and not from my faith. So there 
you have my predicament.’ 

I made the declaration crudely and roughly, 
for the necessity was urgent upon me of making 
it very plain at the outset. Another man would 
have been repelled or angered, but this man had 
the penetration to see through my mask of callous- 
ness that I was not ill-disposed to his cause. 

‘It is no matter,” he said. ‘Though you were 
the most rabid malignant, we would yet give you 
shelter. And indeed, though you may not be of 
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our way of thinking in all matters, yet I doubt 
not you are with us on the essentials. Forby, 
you are a gentleman of Tweeddale, and it would 
be queer if you werena right-hearted, Master 
John Burnet.’ 

One of the disputants grumbled, but the others 
seemed heartily to share in this opinion ; and 
bidding us sit down, they removed our trayel- 
ling gear and set food before us. Our appetite 
was sharp with the long hill-journey, and we 
were not slow in getting to supper. Meanwhile 
the long man to whom we had first spoken busied 
himself with serving us, for in that desert place 
every man was his own servant, Afterwards 
Marjory went to the women, and soon won their 
liking, for the heart would be hard indeed which 
was not moved by her pretty ways and graces. 

When I had done I sat down on the settle 
with the rest, and the fire which burned in a 
corner of the cave was made up, and soon the 
place was less dismal, but a thousandfold more 
fantastic. I could scarce keep from thinking 
that it was all a dream; that my landing, and 
midnight ride, and Nicol’s news, and my perilous 
predicament were all figments of the brain. I 
was too tired to have any anxiety, for I would 
have you remember that I had ridden all the 
night and most of the day without a wink of 
sleep, besides having just come off a sea voyage. 
My eyelids drooped, and I was constantly sinking 
off into a doze. The whole place tended to 
drowsiness—the shadows and the light, the low 
hum of talk, the heavy air, for the outlet for 
smoke was but narrow. But the man I have 
spoken of came and sat down beside me, and 
would engage me in talk. 

*I do not think you know me, Master Burnet,’ 


‘said he, ‘but I knew your father well, and our 


houses used to be well acquaint. I am one o’ 
the Carnwath Lockharts, that ye may ha’e heard 
o. My name is Francis Lockhart o’ the Beltyne.’ 

I knew him whenever he uttered the words, 
for I had often heard tell of him for a gallant 
gentleman who had seen service under Gustavus 
and in many Low Country wars. I complimented 
myself on his acquaintance, which kindness he 
proceeded to repay. So we fell to discussing 
many things—men I had known in Leyden, men 
Ihad known in Tweeddale, together with the more 
momentous question of the future of each of us. 
I gave him a full account of my recent fortunes, 
so that he might have wherewith to contradict any 
rumours as to my reasons for taking to the hills. 
He in turn spoke to me of his life and his sorrow 
at the fate of his land. The man spoke in such 
unfeigned grief, and likewise with such a gentle- 
man-like note of fairness, that I felt myself drawn 
to him. It was while thus engaged that he spoke 
a word which brought upon him the condemnation 
of some of the others. 

‘Oh,’ said he, ‘I would that some way might 
be found to redd up thae weary times and set 


the king richt on his throne; for I canna but 
believe that in this matter loyalty and religion go 
hand-in-hand, and that were James Stuart but 
free from his wanchancy advisers there would be 
less talk of persecuting.’ 

At this one of the others, a dark man from 
the West, spoke up sharply: ‘What do I hear, 
Maister Lockhart? It’s no’ by ony goodwill to 
James Stuart that we can hope to set things 
richt in thae dark times. Rather let our mouths 
be filled with psalms and our hands with the 
sword-hilt, and let us teach the wanton and the 
scorner what manner o’ men are bred by the 
Covenant and the Word.’ 

The speech was hateful to me, and yet as I 
looked in the dark, rugged face of the man I 
could not keep from liking it. Here at any rate 
was a soul of iron. My heart stirred at his 
words, and I could have found it in me to cast 
in my lot even with such as these, and bide the 
bent with nought but a good sword and faith in 
God. Then the old man, he whom I have 
spoken of, beckoned to me with his staff and 
bade me come and sit by him. 

‘Ye kenna me, John Burnet ; but weel ken I 
you. Often in the auld days your father and me 
had gey ploys hunting and fechting roond a’ the 
muirs o Tweed. He was a guid man, was 
Gilbert, and I hear he had glimpses o’ grace in 
the hinner end.’ 

‘Maybe,’ said I, being in perplexity, for from 
the grace that he spoke of my father had ever 
been far. 

‘Ay, and I was sair vexed I saw him so little. 
For he had to bide at hame for the last years, 
and I was aye busied wi’ other work. Yeddie 
o the Linns was never an idle man, and less 
than ever in thae days.’ 

At the mention of his name a flood of recollec- 
tion came in upon me. I minded how I had 
heard of the son of Lord Fairley, a great soldier 
who had won high renown in the wars abroad ; 
and how he had returned a melancholy man, 
weighed down with the grave cares of religion, 
and gone to the wilds of Tweed, to a hut just 
above the Linns of Talla, where he spent his 
days in prayer and meditation. The name of 
Yeddie o’ the Linns, as he was called among the 
shepherds and folk of these parts, became an 
equivalent for high-hearted devotion, Then, when 
the wars began, tales of him grew over the 
country-side. In stature he was all but gigantic, 
famed over half the towns of France for feats of 
strength, and no evil living had impaired his 
might. So at the outbreak of the persecution he 
had been a terror to the soldiers who harried 
these parts. The tale ran of the four men whom 
he slew single-handed at the Linns, hemming 
them in at a nook of rocks, and how often he had 
succoured fugitives and prisoners, coming like an 
old lion from the hills, and returning no one 
knew whither. There was also the tale of his 
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blinding by a chance splinter from a bullet-shot, 
and how he had lived among the caves and hills, 
dangerous even in his affliction. Had I but 
known it, this cave was his finding, and half 
the retreats in Tweeddale and Clydesdale were 
. known to him. But now he was an old man, 
who had long left his youth, and his strength 
had all but gone from him. He sat alone in his 
great darkness, speaking little to the inmates or 
the chance-comers, save when he knew them for 
gentlemen of birth; for though he might risk his 
life. for the common people, he had no care to 
associate with them, being of the old Kirk- 
patricks of that Ilk, as proud a house as is to 
be found in the land. 

You are not of us,’ he said suddenly. ‘I heard 
you say a moment agone that you had no share 
in the inheritance of Jacob, but still chose to 
dwell among the tents of sin.’ 

‘Nay, I said very gently, for he was very 
old and of noble presence, ‘do not speak thus, 
Surely it is no sin to live at peace in the good 
earth in honour and uprightness, and let all nice 
matters of doctrine go by, esteeming it of more 
importance to be a good man and true than a 
subtle disquisitioner—thinking, too, that all such 
things are of little moment, and change from age 
to age, and that to concern one’s self much with 
them is to follow vain trifles. For the root of 
the whole matter is a simple thing on which all 
men are agreed ; but the appurtenances are many, 
and to me at least of such small significance 
that I care for them not at all. I do not mind 
how a man worship his Maker, if he have but 
real devoutness. I do not care how a church is 
governed if the folk in it are in very truth 
God’s people.’ 

‘You speak well, my son,’ said he, ‘and at 


one time I should have gone with you. Nor do 
I set any great value by doctrine. But you are 
young, and the blood is still rich in your veins, 
and the world seems a fair place, with many 
brave things to be achieved. But I am old and 
have seen the folly of all things—how love is 
only a delusion, and honour a catchword, and 
loyalty a mockery. As the things of earth 
slip away from me and the glory of my strength 
departs, I see more clearly the exceeding great- 
ness of the things of God. And as my eyes 
cease to be set on earth, I see more nearly the 
light of that better country which is an heavenly. 
So I love to bide in these dark moors where the 
pomp of the world comes not, among men of 
grave conversation, for I have leisure and a fit- 
ting place to meditate upon the things to come.’ 

‘It may be,’ said I, ‘that some day I also be 
of your way of thinking. At present the world, 
though the devil is more loose in it than I love, 
seems to me so excellent that I would pluck the 
heart of it before I condemn it. But God grant 
that I may never lose sight of the beauty of 
His kingdom.’ 

‘Amen to that,’ said the old man very rever- 
ently. 

Truly my thoughts on things were changing. 
Here was I in the very stronghold of the fanatics, 
and the two chief—the old man and Master 
Lockhart—I found men of reasonable mind and 
lofty purpose. And thus I have ever found it, 
that the better sort of the Covenanters were the 
very cream of Scots gentlefolk, and that *twas 
only in the canaille that the gloomy passion of 
fanatics was to be found. 

Meantime Nicol, who cared for none of these 
things, was teaching the child how to play at the 
cat’s garterns. 


THE PHONOGRAPHIC TEACHER. 
NEW DEVELOPMENTS. 


MOVEMENT is on _ foot for 
bringing in the phonograph as 
an aid to the teaching of foreign 
languages. It is not by any means 
a new idea, though it is only 
recently that it has been practi- 
up. When Edison invented this 
modern marvel he foresaw that it would 
be available for this purpose, though a good 
many years have passed without the suggestion 
he then made having been adopted. From the 
moment the possibility of recording and repeat- 
ing sound was practically demonstrated it was 
obvious that something like a royal road to 
the learning of languages had been opened, and 
not only that, but that a very important aid 
to the teaching of instrumental music and sing- 
ing had also been introduced. 


The time seems to have come when these 
practical developments of the invention may 
be expected on a considerable scale. The phono- 
graph is not likely now altogether to supersede 
the living teacher either of music or languages 
where the living teacher is available; but it 
may to a very important extent supplement 
and assist the teacher, and in a good many 
cases where good personal instruction cannot be 
had it may be an extremely useful substitute. 
There are, for instance, many persons living in 
villages and remote country houses who would 
be glad to learn French or German or Italian, 
but who are deterred from doing so by the 
difficulty of getting teachers who can impart 
to them the proper pronunciation. Translation, ° 
grammar, idioms, and so forth may be gained 
from books; but for the power to speak a 
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foreign language it is necessary to hear it 
spoken by the tongue of a native, and an 
educated native, 

Now this is just what the phonograph may 
be made to afford. Most persons by this time 
know what the instrument is. Edison found 
that the vibrations produced by sound could be 
made to record themselves on a_ revolving 
cylinder of smooth, hard wax, by means of a J 
small point attached to a tympanum. The tym- 
panum vibrated, and the little point scratched 
marks upon the wax as it went round. The 
sound made the vibrations, and the vibrations 
made the marks; and it was found that by 
reversing the process the marks would make the 
vibrations and the vibrations would make the 
sound—no matter what the sound might be. 
It might be the words and the nasal twang of 
the Yankee, the gutturals of the German or 
Russian, the mellifluous periods of the Frenchman 
or. Italian, an organ or pianoforte performance, 
the accompaniment and solo of a prima donna, 
or the outburst of applause which follows it. 
When the cylinder has received its impression, 
whatever it may be, it may be stored away. 
Whenever it is desired it may be slipped into 
position on the phonograph, and the mere touch- 
ing of a switch sets the mechanism in motion 
and brings forth the sound—not, it is true, 
quite so clear and distinct as the original sound, 
but sufficiently so for all the practical purposes 
of teaching. It is easy to conceive of many of 
the purposes to which the thing may be put. A 
young lady in a remote country house has, we 
will suppose, a new piece of music which she 
cannot quite master or about the best rendering 
of which she is not quite sure. She wishes to 
know how the best executants would interpret 
it. If she has a phonograph at hand, it may 
shortly be quite possible for her to write to her 
musicseller and request him to send her Grieg’s 
or Paderewski’s rendering of the piece. By re- 
turn of post she may get a little box perhaps 
six inches long and three inches square, contain- 
ing the cylinder. She will merely unpack it, 
slip it on to the phonograph, put the ends of 
two tubes into her ears, and touch a button, and 
immediately Grieg or Paderewski will be playing 
te her the piece she has been studying. And 
they will play over and over and over again, if 
she wishes it. If it is a full volume of sound, 
it may be heard clear and strong from a funnel 
or trumpet, and without the assistance of the ear- 


tones of the Broadwood or Erard that the great 
players are seated at; there is a certain resonant 
twang which further developments may possibly 
overcome, but which at present detracts somewhat 
from the enjoyment of it as music; but as a 
means of studying the niceties of style, of execu- 
tion, of light and shade and expression, it is 


practically just as good as having the actual 


performers. It is a literal and infallible — 
duction of their playing. 

And the same may be done in the case of a 
song. Any one wishing to know how a Patti or 
a Santley would render a given passage may 
summon these distinguished vocalists—assuming, 
of course, that their rendering has thus been 
stereotyped—and may set them singing just as 
often and as long as may be required. 

The only objection to this that it is easy to 
conceive is, that it will tend to make musicians 
mere imitators instead of encouraging them to 
express their own feelings and ideas in their own 
individual way. In the use of the phonograph 
for the learning of a language not even this ob- 
jection can be raised, for the less individuality an 
Englishman can introduce into his articulation 
and pronunciation of his French or German the 
better. He can learn to speak and to understand 
a foreign tongue only by dint of constant repeti- 
tion and imitation, and the phonograph is just 
the thing to give him this. A series of carefully 
devised lessons are being prepared, and these are 
spoken into the phonograph with the utmost 
clearness and precision, The student may then 
take each spoken lesson away on a cylinder, and 
in the privacy of his own room may have an 
educated Parisian Frenchman or a Berlin German 
to go over it with him just as many hours a 
day as he thinks proper. As with the music, it 
cannot be said that the reproduction by the 
cylinder is as clear and distinct as the original 
voice. It requires close attention—at any rate by 
the unpractised ear; but it may perhaps be said 
to be as distinct as ordinary speech appears to a 
foreigner, and the student who can readily make 
out_the voice of the phonograph will have little 
difficulty in understanding the living speaker. 

And what, it may be asked, is likely to be 
the cost of studying a language, or instrumental 
music, or singing by this method? No very pre- 
cise answer can-be given to this at present. A 
phonograph complete costs not much under £40 
to purchase outright, but comparatively few 
students would want to buy the thing. They 
will be content to hire, and this, it seems, may 
be done for about £10 a year, The wax cylinders, 
blank, cost about a shilling apiece. What may 
be the price of them when they have been en- 
riched by music or speech must obviously depend 
upon the value the musician or the speaker may 
be able to get for service rendered. For linguistic 
purposes this need not be very exorbitant, and a 
cylinder with a good lesson engraved upon its 
shining surface ought to be had for half-a-crown. 
Two new cylinders a week for a month would 
thus, with the hire of the instrument, cost thirty- 
five shillings. Lessons, of course, may usually be 
had for less than this, but then it must be re- 
membered that the phonographic teacher is entirely 
at the disposal of the pupil for the whole of his 
time if he chooses. There is, indeed, a limit to 
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the durability of the waxen impression on the 
cylinder. The little vibrating point cannot go 
indefinitely over and over the same lines with- 
out affecting them, But a lesson, it is said, may 
be repeated for some hundreds of times without 
appreciably impairing its clearness, and the pro- 
bability is that the patience of the scholar will 
wear out before the mechanical instructor. The 
graven wax will certainly retain its teaching power 
until the fee per hour has been brought indefi- 
nitely lower than that of the ordinary living 
teacher, and, unless the pupil is phenomenally slow 
in apprehension, the lesson may be learned and 
the wax roll laid aside in safe keeping with its 
powers practically unimpaired, and ready, it may 
be, to be brought out by-and-by for another 
generation of students. 

The new and cheaper phonograph which has 
just been put upon the market may work even 
a greater revolution. It weighs less than nine 


pounds, clockwork takes the place of the electric 
motor, and from £41, 10s. the price has been 
reduced to five guineas, although up to twelve 
guineas can be paid for larger machines. On the 
five-guinea machine the speeches and songs of 
celebrities can be reproduced with effect to a draw- 
ing-room or even to a larger audience. Another 
important development is that Edison has in- 
vented a machine by which from one cylinder 
‘on to which a great speaker or singer has spoken 
or sung, the number can be indefinitely multiplied 


without in any way losing the characteristics of . 


the original. Each cylinder can contain from half 
to three-quarters of a newspaper column of matter, 
and in the case of the new musical phonograph 
the cylinders will be capable of taking the whole 
score of an opera, for ordinary purposes they can 
be bought for less than a shilling, and they 
can be used for fifty or sixty different speeches 
or songs. 


‘SANTA ANN A?’ 


CHAPTER II, 


Saa|HE awful discovery laid bare by 
7e| Manders naturally turned the at- 
tention of those interested in 
the direction of Lord Maplehurst. 
Manders had troubled nothing about 
the sale of the alleged ‘Santa Anna.’ 
He did not ask why his commission came. The 
doings of the dealers interested him not at all 
so long as he was paid; and both Roscoe and 
Hunt saw the wisdom of keeping the fraud 
between themselves and Manders for the time. 

That the picture was a copy Manders proved 
beyond a demonstration. He really had discovered 
the secret of the lost colours, Nobody without 
the knowledge could have painted a picture like 
that substituted for the genuine canvas. Roscoe 
was not so utterly prostrate with grief that he 
failed to turn this discovery to account. 

True, the swindle might have cost his partner 
and himself £20,000; but it would be well laid 
out if they could procure from Manders the 
formula for the production of those marvellous 
colours. Manders admitted that his media were 
comparatively cheap to manufacture. 

At the same time he declined to sell. He did 
not want money, he said; no true artist ever did. 
Some day or another the public might have a 
lucid interval ; they might come to appreciate the 
genius of Manders, and then his knowledge of 
colours would enable him to go down to posterity 
as the Father of the New Renaissance, With a 
sigh of regret, Roscoe abandoned the contest—for 
the present. 

The thing to do now was to get at Lord 
Maplehurst, Doubtless this impecunious nobleman 
had been tempted to crime ; and doubtless—when 


the matter was explained to him in a reasonable 
light, by a detective—he would disgorge the ill- 
gotten plunder, This view was shared by the 
private inquiry agent employed by Hunt & Roscoe. 
For the present they decided to keep clear of 
Scotland Yard. 

Mr Shorter, of Leadenhall Street, was quite 
ready to take up the case. There were prospects 
of large fees in it, to say nothing of a personal 
journey to Pau to see Lord Maplehurst, if it 
proved necessary. The little man with the soft 
voice and the greedy mouth demanded £100 down, 
and got it; after which he went away, and 
nothing was heard of him for a week, when he 
came sidling into the Piccadilly establishment. 

‘You have news for us?’ Roscoe asked eagerly. 

‘Oh yes,’ said Shorter. ‘I have. been to 
Mapleliurst Castle; and the first thing I hear 
is that his lordship has not been in England for 
fifteen months.’ 

‘But Baron Brantano saw him at South- 
ampton,’ 

‘Well, there is something in that. Any way, 
his lordship has not been near his family property, 
and his lawyer assures me that he has not been 
in England. Indeed, there are reasons why he 
cannot return.’ 

‘We know of one of them,’ Hunt remarked 
grimly. 

‘We think so, responded the more cautious 
Shorter. ‘The lawyer’s explanation involves 
nothing criminally wrong. When Lord Maple- 


hurst was last at home he fell in love with a . 


young lady, a ward in Chancery and heiress 
to a huge fortune. The trustees opposed the 
match, and the Court supported them. Lord 
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Maplehurst solved the matter by running away 
with the young lady and marrying her. There 
is a warrant out for his arrest for contempt of 
court. This means at least six weeks in Holloway 
Jail unless the lawyers can settle the matter—a 
fearful punishment for a young man who is 
passionately addicted to field sports and an out- 
door life generally. Now you understand.’ 

‘He'll have to come vack now,’ said Roscoe. 

‘Of course. They couldn’t arrest him on the 
present charge. But if you swore an information 
it would be a different thing.’ 

‘No, no,” Hunt cried ; ‘for heaven’s sake let us 
have no publicity! You shall go and see his 
lordship, Shorter, and point out the error of his 
ways. You say his wife has plenty of money. I 
don’t ask you to compound a felony, but if we 
could see our money back we should be satisfied.’ 

* Quite so,’ said Roscoe ; ‘and as to the picture ?’ 

‘The picture was removed from the Castle by 
Lord Maplehurst’s secretary, Shorter explained. 
‘It used to hang in the library, and I saw the 
place whence it was taken a week or two ago 
by the properly accredited agent. He brought a 
letter from Lord Maplehurst to the housekeeper, 
who allowed it to depart upon those instructions. 
I have traced it to Southampton.’ 

There was no more to be said after this, and 
Shorter received his orders to proceed to Pau 
and interview the author of all the mischief 
without delay. Little holidays at other people’s 
expense relieved the fatigue of Shorter’s business. 
He prophesied a speedy return with the money or 
its equivalent in value. Hunt & Roscoe accepted 
these assurances with chastened satisfaction. 

‘I don’t feel very: sanguine,’ Roscoe remarked 
after theig visitor had departed. ‘This chap is 
evidently a cunning rascal, and you can see now 
why he got Manders to make a copy of the 
“Santa Anna.” He could sell the picture twice 
over by using the forgery, and there was a big 
chance also that the forgery would never be 
discovered. The real picture would be buried in 
the Vatican—unless the thief kept it for a third 
experiment—and nobody would know it was there, 
at least nobody in our world. And there you 
are, Hunt.’ 

‘But why that forged telegram?’ Hunt sug- 

gested. 
‘Well, there, I confess you have me,’ Roscoe 
replied. ‘For the present we can only grin and 
bear it in silence. I don’t believe that the 
picture in our safe at present is the one we pur- 
chased. It looks so different now, some way. 
How it was done or by what black art I can’t 
say, but I believe that the genuine article has 
been substituted in lieu of the forgery.’ 

At that moment an assistant entered the office. 

‘Lord Manningham to see one of you, sir,’ he 
said. ‘He’s come about the Leonardo da Vinci. 
I said the picture was not here.’ 

The partners groaned. Lord Manningham was 


one of their best customers, a nobleman of un- 
limited means, who counted no cost where his 
fancy was concerned. Suppose he wanted to pur- 
chase the ‘Santa Anna.’ 

As a matter of fact, this was exactly what 
the earl required. His corrugated face puckered 
into a smile as the partners advanced to him. 

‘So you got the picture, eh?’ he squeaked 
in his falsetto, a little cracked in the upper 
register. ‘If I could have got to the sale you 
wouldn’t. Did your people arrange for my train 
to be late?’ 

‘We deeply regret your absence, my lord,’ 
Roscoe murmured, 

The speaker had never made a more veracious 
statement in his life. He did indeed deeply 
deplore the absence of his noble patron. 

‘Oh, I dare say, Lord Manningham laughed. 
‘No getting over you people. But come, I am 
all anxiety to see the picture, 

Roscoe remarked that the precious treasure was 
at the bank, which was a fiction, and that it was 
past banking hours, which was perfectly true. 
Lord Manningham professed his profound dis- 
appointment. 

‘Then I will come at this time the day after 
to-morrow,’ he said. ‘I may be able to come to- 
morrow afternoon, in which case you had better 
have the picture ready. And don’t be too 
grasping in the way of profit.’ 

His diminutive lordship departed with the 
consciousness that his visit must have caused a 
deal of satisfaction to the partners. But it was 
not exactly joy that was apparent in their hearts. 
They were clad in gloom as in a garment. 

Here was a nice state of things. They dared 
not sell the ‘Santa Anna’ to Manningham as 
genuine ; they were equally averse to confessing 
how cruelly they had been deceived. 

‘What in the name of fate shall we do?’ 
Hunt groaned. 

Roscoe laughed. Then he too fell into a sombre 
vein, For a long time he sat gazing at his blotting- 
pad. <A light suddenly flashed into his eyes. 

‘I have it,’ he cried ; ‘indeed, there is no other 
way out of the mess.’ 

He bent over the table and whispered eagerly in 
Hunt’s ear. The latter looked dubious, then more 
cheerful. Finally he went so far as to smile. 

‘It shall be done,’ he said ; ‘I leave it entirely 
to you.’ 

Unconscious of the snares entangled by fate about. 
his feet, Lord Maplehurst was making the best of 
life at Pau. He had a villa there, and though the 
place was more or less out of season, Maplelurst 
had no complaint to make on that score. 

He even entertained no grudge against the 
Court of Chancery. So long as those people 
came to their senses before the hunting season 
commenced, there was no reason why all should 
not be forgotten and forgiven. 
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Meanwhile Maplehurst was completely happy 
with his dolce far niente and his charming wife. 
It is not every day that a man marries beauty 
and wealth, and Maplehurst had done both. He 
was genuinely in love with his wife, and she with 
him ; his creditors, evidently anxious to cast no 
cloud athwart the long honeymoon, had like one 
man ceased from troubling, and all was peace. 

There was nothing of the criminal about 
Maplehurst as he lounged in the garden of his 
villa that perfect August morning, perusing his 
letters. He had a cigarette between his white 
teeth, and his curly head rested against the 
hammock-chair in which his wife was reclining. 

A handsome young man enough, with a face 
bronzed and varnished over the ruddy glow, and 
eyes as bright as stars. He looked like one 
who owes a great deal more to his saddler and 
gunmaker than to his cigar and wine merchant, 
which was indeed the case. 

Lady Maplehurst’s lips were parted in a smile. 
Evidently the letter in her hand afforded her 
considerable amusement. Maplehurst, deep in his 
own correspondence, did not notice this till he 
felt his ear pulled. Wives of peers of the realin 
are very like the wives of other people in this 
respect. 

‘Are you listening, or are you not?’ the lady 
asked. 

‘I beg your pardon, Hilda, quoth Maplehurst. 
‘This is the rummest thing 1 ever—— But I'll 
explain presently. Go on.’ 

‘She 


‘It’s from Lucy,’ said Lady Maplehurst. 
was dining at Meldrum the other night, and she 
met the Lord Chancellor’—— 

‘Fatuous old ass, Maplehurst said sotto voce. 

‘On the contrary, Lucy says le was very nice. 
And what do you think she did? Why, she 
mentioned our case to him; and he said we 


were very foolish not to come home. He inti- 
mated that things could be made all right, and 
that if Lucy liked to drop us a hint she might 
do so. What do you think of it?’ 

But Maplehurst was hidden in his Times. 

‘Hullo, said he; ‘so they sold the “Santa 
Anna,” which only fetched £20,000 after all. 
Jim has gained nothing by the delay, And, by 
Jove! Brantano has got it, all the same, 
“We understand the picture has passed into the 
possession of Baron Brantano, the South African 
millionaire.” Wonder what the dealers made out 


of it; and I wonder why Pearson has not written. 


to tell me this, since he had the business in hand.’ 

Lady Maplehurst was deep in her letter again. 
At the same time a servant came down the garden 
with a card on a tray. On the card, in modestly 
small letters, was the name of James Shorter. 

*1’ll be there in a minute,’ said his lordship. 
‘I say, Hilda, I suppose this is not what Sam 
Weller would call a confidential pal of the 
Chancellorship’s? -No emissary of the outraged 
majesty of the law?’ 


Lady Maplehurst laughed merrily. 

‘Absurd, she said. ‘ Hasn’t your lawyer assured 
you over and over again that you can’t be 
touched so long as you are out of England. I 
shall begin to think you are a coward presently,’ 

The listener shook his head solemnly. 

‘I’m not, he responded. ‘But being penned 
up would be the death of me. I dare say it’s 
only some beggar of a creditor after all.’ 

With which consolation Maplehurst strolled 
leisurely towards the house. There was at any 
rate nothing very formidable -looking about Mr 
Shorter. 

‘Lord Maplehurst, I believe ?’ said the latter. 

‘That’s me,’ came the Arcadian reply. ‘ Look 
here, it’s no use for you to bother me about 
money. I hope to be back in England in the 
autumn.’ 

‘My visit has nothing whatever to do with 
money,’ Shorter cut in. ‘It is a far more serious 
matter than that, my lord.’ 

‘You don’t mean to say that the Court of 
Chancery’ 

‘I have nothing whatever to do with the 
Court of Chancery. I have come from England 
to see you about a certain picture called the 
“Santa Anna.” <A little time back you called 
upon Messrs Forrest with the painting and 
ordered them to sell the same. In due course 
they did*so, and handed the proceeds over to you.’ 

‘All wrong,’ Maplehurst exclaimed. ‘I have 
not been in England for ages. As to the “Santa 
Anna,” I will tell you the exact facts of the 
case. The painting was left by my mother to 
my brother James Maplehurst and myself. My 
brother is in business in Kimberley, and a shrewd 
fellow he is. Before he went away it was 
arranged that if he saw a really good opening 
for the investment of capital he was to cable me 
to sell the “Santa Anna” and send him his share 
of the proceeds. The opportunity has come, and 
he wants the money. He wrote me that this 
Brantano would buy the picture, and my 
secretary, Pearson, negotiated with the Baron. 
The thing hung for so long that I decided to 
sell the picture, as James was pressing, and 
I sent Pearson to England to settle the thing. 
And I see by the Times that the matter is 
completed.’ 

‘Oh yes, Shorter smiled. ‘I am a detective, 
I may say. This Pearson, whoever he is’-—— 

‘A man of most respectable family ; with me 
for three years, and, beyond the signing of cheques, 
he transacted all my business, 1 had such con- 
fidence in him that he signed my letters even.’ 

‘I dare say, Shorter said dryly. ‘Only the 
picture passed over by Forrest’s people to my 
clients, the purchasers, turns out to be a rank 
forgery. And the real picture was disposed of 
the day after the public auction to Baron 
Brantano, who was first sounded by yourself, to 
see if he was ignorant of the affair.’ 
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‘Who told you this fable?’ 
‘The Baron himself. I had the facts from his 
own lips. You met him at Southampton, and 
exchanged the picture for notes—£21,000 worth. 
And you were also personally paid by Forrest on 
the day the “Santa Anna” was sold.’ 

Maplehurst felt cold. It began to dawn upon 
him that his immaculate secretary had robbed him 
of the priceless painting. He was filled with 
anger. 

‘Well, this beats everything,’ Maplehusst mut- 
tered, J am quite prepared to prove that I was 
not at Southampton at the time mentioned. I 
can’t understand it.’ 

Shorter deliberated for a moment. That the 
other was telling the truth was patent at a glance. 
Evidently this unknown quantity, Pearson, was 
the figure to seek. 

‘My lord,’ said Shorter, ‘did you negotiate 
with the Baron direct ?” 

‘We did, and we didn’t. Pearson opened up 
with him ; but as to the value and the monetary 
part, we took a dealer and expert into the 
business,’ 

‘Do you happen to remember the name of this 
man ?’ 

‘Oh yes. His name is Moss, and he has a place 
in Piccadilly. But when we found that my brother 
wanted the cash and our man wouldn’t come to 
our price, I followed Pearson’s advice, and let him 
go to England to realise without delay.’ 

‘And you wired your brother what you were 
doing 

‘Of course. His opportunity out there could 
not stand idle indefinitely” 

Shorter smiled behind his hand. Quite by acci- 
dent he had stumbled on a valuable clue. Who- 
ever the real culprit was—Pearson presumably— 
Moss was the guiding spirit. By that cunning 
telegram he had lured Hunt & Roscoe into the net, 
and, again, his knowledge of these negotiations 
was invaluable in eking out a fraud. And yet 
Hunt & Roscoe had purchased the real picture— 
of that he felt certain. How, then, was it so con- 
trived that they were placed in possession of the 
copy ? 

Shorter almost jumped from his seat with the 
magnetism of a startling discovery. Moss lived 
next to Hunt & Roscoe; the premises had at one 
time been one, surely. 

Then with a violent effort Shorter calmed him- 
self. 

‘You say you had an interview with the Baron?’ 
Maplehurst was saying, his voice coming to 
Shorter out of a kind of mist. 

‘Yes, my lord, the latter stammered. 

‘Very good. Then I suppose you did not fail 
to ask him what the pseudo peer was like. It was 
a safe game in any case, as my face is so un- 
familiar in England.’ 

‘I did not omit to ask the question, my lord. 


outlined a very gentlemanly, fair man of about 
your age. He had a pointed beard and mous- 
tache, and a thin, hooked nose. His manners 


teeth.’ 

‘Got him, Maplehurst cried ; ‘that’s my model 
secretary, Pearson. He was with me for three 
years, and a better servant no man could wish 
for. He knew all my business and all my friends. 
It was perfectly safe for him. Three months ago 
he left my service, telling me he had come into 
some money, and intended marrying and settling 
down. He was to settle the matter of the picture 
first, however. Fancy him treating me like this! 
All the time he was with me I don’t believe I 
ever troubled over a business letter.’ 

‘Depend upon it, this Pearson is the culprit, 
Shorter replied. ‘In any case, I am afraid I must 
trouble you to return to England, my lord.’ 

‘I suppose it is necessary,’ said Maplehurst, with 
a wry face, ‘I’ll come. And if ill befalls me 
my blood be on your head.’ 

Lady Maplehurst had no such fears. Truth to 
tell, she regarded the whole affair in the light of 
a huge joke. Perhaps, also, she had faith in the 
blandishments of her sister Lucy where the Lord 
Chancellor was concerned. Doubtless she had 
founded her impressions of that great personage 
upon recollections of Jolanthe. 

Any way, a few hours later saw the whole party 
steaming back to England. Shorter contented 
himself with a third-class coupé, consoled by the 
reflection that Hunt & Roscoe would be charged 
for a first in his little bill. So far the detective 
had no reason to be dissatisfied with his investiga- 
tions; and the case looked like lasting a long 
time yet. 

In due course Dover was reached, and Lady 
Maplehurst began to feel that life’s joys were not 
so hollow after all. Later on husband and wife 
found themselves dining cosily in a private room 
at Limmer’s Hotel, and listening to the raucous 
cries of the newsboys below. 

‘How familiar it all seems!’ said Maplehurst. 
‘By the way, pass that evening paper, Hilda. The 
autumn handicaps... . Hullo! Listen to this.’ 

And Maplehurst proceeded to read as follows: 


‘DARING BURGLARY IN PICCADILLY. 
DISAPPEARANCE OF AN HISTORIC PICTURE. 

Last night an audacious robbery took place at Messrs 
Hunt & Roscoe’s shop in Piccadilly. The thieves entered 
the premises and succeeded in getting away with the 
famous Leonardo da Vinci, the ‘Santa Anna,’ recently 
purchased for £20,000. The picture was cut clean from 
the frame, nothing else appearing to have been touched. 
Up to the time of going to press no further ti oy 
have transpired.’ 


Lord Maplehurst looked at his wife for a 
moment in blank astonishment. When would 
these strange complications end? And what did 


Baron Brantano gave me a good description. He 


all the mystery mean ? 


were excellent. A portion off one of his front 


A TRIP IN A TORPEDO-BOAT DESTROYER. 


} HAD rather a novel and interest- 
ing experience the other day. 

Being in town, on sick leave 
from my regiment in India, with 
nothing to do, and lots of time to 
do it in, whilst eating my dinner 
at my club and vaguely wondering how on earth 
to spend that portion of the next twenty-four 
hours which was not night, I suddenly remem- 
bered that one of my old school-chums was in 
the navy, and furthermore that the last time he 
had written me he had mentioned that he was 
in command of one of the torpedo-boat destroyers 
belonging to the instructional flotilla at Chatham. 

I hadn’t his letter by me, and I was not at all 
certain whether it was Chatham or Sheerness, 
not being at all well up in things naval; but 
still, when I went to bed that night I registered 
a vow that, as time was weighing heavily upon 
me, the next morning I should seek for Vincent 
somewhere in the Medway; which vow I kept, 
as, rising early, after breakfast I went down to 
Chatham, drove to the dockyard gates, and, being 
young and innocent, dismissed my cab. 

On inquiry at the Chatham dock-gates as to 
whether H.M.S. Fury was in the port, I had the 
good luck to be told, ‘Yes, sir; you will find her 
down at the South Lock. It’s rather a long way, 
sir, and she’s going out this forenoon,’ 

Within half-an-hour, and after some uneasy 
experiences over dockyard cobbles, I came within 
sight of the Fury. She certainly was not 
pretty; but her great length and narrow beam 
gave me the impression that her speed must be 
very great; whilst her sloping forecastle, the 
twelve-pounder gun on top of the fore-bridge, her 
other guns distributed about the deck, her tor- 
pedo-tubes, and, above all, her three large funnels, 
filled me with the idea that she had power in 
her to strike, if need be, and that she would be 
a formidable, or at least dangerous, implement in 
the hands of daring officers’ and well-trained men. 

She was painted black all over, with the excep- 
tion of a white line around her just under her 
upper deck. 

Going on board, a bluejacket, who turned out 
to be the quartermaster, stopped me at the gang- 
way and asked what I wished. I gave him my 
card, and inquired if the captain was on board. 

‘Yes, sir,’ he said. ‘Please follow me.’ 

I did so, but very gingerly, being in constant 
fear of tripping over valve-guards, eye-bolts, 
stays, &c. (these names I found out later on), 
with which the deck was covered, so that just as 
I got aft up came my old chum from below. 

‘Hullo, old fellow!’ said he, with surprise 
showing all over his sunburnt face; ‘I never 
expected to see you down here. Come down 
below and tell me all about it.’ F 
He disappeared down the hatch, so I followed 
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cautiously. It was just as well I did so, for at 
the bottom of the ladder gaped a large square 
hole, in the centre of which was the upper half 
of a man’s body, whom I nearly kicked. 

‘Oh, they’re only getting up the rum,’ said 
Vincent. ‘Come in.’ 

I didn’t like these man-traps at all, and I told 
him so; but I went in, and found myself in a 
very cosy, square room, about four yards long by 
six yards broad, with just room to stand upright. 
This was the ‘ward-room, and here I found 
the ‘sub’ correcting some charts, and the ‘gunner,’ 
to both of whom Vincent introduced me. 

‘We’re rather busy this morning,’ said Vincent, . 
lighting his pipe. ‘We have only come up here 
to get a new class of stokers on board after 
having trained and discharged the old set; and 
we’re going out in about ten minutes’ time. You 
were very lucky to catch the ship at all. Look 
here! You had better come out for the day with 
us. Youll see a little of what destroyer-life is like, 
and it will give you a bit of a blow through 
and an appetite. We shall land you at Sheerness 
afterwards, unless you care to stop for the night.’ 

At once I acquiesced, and being left alone for 
a little, I had time to survey my surroundings. 

Facing the door was a stove and a small side- 
board, with a bookcase above, filled with books 
on service matters, such as Channel and North Sea 
Pilots, Light Lists, Tide Tables, &c. ; a paper-rack and 
a wine-locker, a pipe-rack, block, chronometer-box, 
and one or two little nicknacks filled up that side. 

On either side of me were the bunks, of which 
altogether there were three. These bunks, though 
narrow, seemed very comfortable ; they were fitted 
with drawers underneath, and a small wardrobe 
was fixed at the head of each bunk. On one side, 
also, was a chart-box and a looking-glass, whilst 
behind me were lying a pile of sea-boots, and on 
the bulkhead were hung coats, mackintoshes, oil- 
skins, and sow-westers. Glancing up overhead, I 
saw camp-stools, swords, golf-clubs, sticks, tennis- 
rackets, fiddles for the tables in rough weather, 
&c. My friends on board knew how to pack, 
evidently, for not an inch of space was lost. 

Having thus completed my inspection of the 
ward-room, I looked outside: on my left a very 
diminutive pantry ; on my right a bath-room in 
like proportions, with two washing arrangements 
similar to those one sees in a railway carriage, 
and also an indiarubber bath. 

Getting tired of stopping down below, and yet 
fearing to be in the way, I went on deck. To my 
surprise, I found all the men forward, and that 
we were quietly steaming down the Medway. 

I was standing on the quarterdeck, with a six- 
pounder gun on a platform in front of me, which 
gun was reflecting the sun’s rays in my eyes and 
dazzling me, so beautifully clean and nicely-polished 
was it. Behind me was a screen, sheltering the 
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‘after-steering position,’ fitted up, I found out later, 
exactly as the one forward was. There was also a 
hatch which led down to the captain’s cabin, out- 
side of which were store-rooms and racks for rifles 
and cutlasses. The cabin was a nice little place, 
and had a bunk, wardrobe, writing-table, and book- 
case, and also a little bath-room outside, but no 
stove. The captain in these ships messes in the 
-ward-room, and only uses his cabin for sleeping 
in and for correspondence work. 

Walking over the platform, I found a torpedo- 
tube, and alongside it a hatch, which, on inquiry, 
I was told led to the chief petty-officers’ mess. 
It was quite a little place, about half the size 
of the ward-room. The engine-room artificers 
- have a similar mess on the other side of the deck. 
Everything was beautifully clean, and the table 
was quite white from hard scrubbing. 

Going farther forward, my olfactory organ was 
tickled by a most savoury odour, and on looking 
down another hatch I found that here was the 
galley, and beside it stood the ship’s cook hard 
at work getting the dinners ready. There was 
also here a dynamo for supplying electricity to 
the search-light, which latter was placed between 
the engine-room hatches on deck. 

I now came to the engine-room, but did not go 
down just yet. Passing the big after-funnel, I came 
on an open space, and a couple of bluejackets, who 
were splicing a wire rope, volunteered the informa- 
tion that this was where the foremost torpedo- 
tube would be placed when the ship was used 
solely as a torpedo-boat. Here I was joined by the 
‘sub,’ who apologised for his sudden ascent from 
the ward-room, and offered to show me round the 
rest of the ship, as the captain could not yet 
leave the bridge for any time. 

I rather liked the rig he was in—a thick pilot 
coat, ditto trousers, a football-sweater, with a white 
silk scarf in lieu of a collar, a fairly old cap, heavy 
but close-fitting leather sea-boots, thick gloves, and 
a pair of binoculars slung round his neck, formed 
his attire ; which, as he went forward, I could not 
help thinking was, for this sort of rough-and-ready 
life, absolutely the best he could wear. 

Between the two foremost funnels is the standard 
compass, with the flag-locker underneath it, and a 
chart-table, all of which the ‘sub’ pointed out. 

‘How many men are there on board?’ said I. 

‘Oh, our complement is fifty-two all told; but 
about thirty of these are stokers for training in 
the working of water-tube boilers, and they are 
changed every month. This is their mess-deck. 
The magazine and shell-room for the twelve- 
pounder are under here also.’ 

‘There ’s not much room for thirty, is there?’ 
hazarded I, drawing a bow at a venture, as I felt 
I should say something. 

‘Well, no, there’s not very much ; but they get 
along all right. You see, some sling their ham- 
mocks, and the others sleep on the lockers; and 
if they are cold they use their duffle suit, which 


consists of a pair of trousers made of very thick 
fearnought, and a big coat of the same material 
with a hood attached, and it is fitted with beckets 
and wooden toggles for fastening it by. We (the 
officers) find them very useful to put on over our 
oilskins during a bad night’s run. You can’t get 
very wet, and they keep you as warm as toast. 

‘Do you know what this is?’ he said, 
to change the subject. ‘It is a collapsible boat. 
We have two, one each side, you see. They are 
hoisted out by that derrick on the mast, and if 
we had to abandon ship they would take seventeen 
men each, and provisions for them as well. 

‘You see the deck is covered with a kind of 
linoleum ; it is found to answer much better than 
wood in this class of ships, as also in torpedo- 
boats. Here are two six-pounder Hotchkiss guns ; 
these and the twelve-pounder up there constitute 
our bow-fire. Pretty strong for so small a ship, 
isn’t it? You see, our object is to overtake and 
destroy by our superior gun-fire an enemy’s 
torpedo-boats ; consequently, when chasing, bow- 
fire would be of great importance, and I think 
that chap up there would give a pretty good 
account of himself’ 

He pointed up at the gun on the fore-bridge as 
he spoke, and I agreed with him, and inwardly 
determined that any further acquaintance I might 
make with ‘that chap up there’ should be made 
from behind, and not from in front. 

‘The ship seems very long,’ I said ; and, being 
rather curious on this point, I added, ‘What 
length is she?’ 

‘Oh, about two hundred feet,’ he answered. 

‘And her beam ?’ 

‘That is about nineteen and a half feet, and 
she draws about six, See here; this is the 
conning-tower, with our half-inch of armour on it. 
Isn’t it a lot? We can steer from here, and in 
bad weather we have to, as one would be washed 
away on the bridge.’ zt 

I looked .inside, There was just room for two 
people to stand up inside, and it was fitted with 
a compass, steering-wheel, telegraph to the engine- 
room, and voice-pipes to the torpedo-tubes and 
various other parts of the ship. 

‘You say this is only half-an-inch thick?’ I 
queried. ‘How thick, then, is the ship’s side?’ 

‘Oh,’ said he, laughing, ‘about an eighth of an 
inch ;’ and before I could quite grasp how much 
an eighth of an inch of steel really is in thickness, — 
he had disappeared down a ladder at my feet. 

‘Come down here, he said, looking up and 
smiling at my evident blank dismay at his last 
piece of information. ‘This is the mess-deck for 
the bluejackets—under the turtle-backed fore- 
castle, you see,’ 

One long table stood in the centre, and two 
rows of lockers ran along the ship’s side. A few 
men were down here, one stitching canvas, an- 
other mending his clothes, one reading a book, 
another writing a letter, and one stretched out 
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right forward fast asleep, utterly oblivious of 
everything going on beside him. 

‘About twenty men live down here,’ said the 
‘sub. ‘These are their hammocks, and that is 
the capstan engine—we have a steam-capstan.’ 

He pointed above his head as he spoke. 

‘More store-rooms under our feet, too,’ he con- 
tinued. ‘We keep the explosive war-heads for 
the torpedoes down below here. We have two 
eighteen-inch torpedoes, carried, without the heads, 
in the tubes themselves, Now let us go up on 
the fore-bridge.’ 

I followed him up the little iron ladders till 
beside the twelve-pounder, alongside which my 
old chum was standing, a chart in one hand and 
a pair of binoculars in the other; and when I 
reached the top I drew a long breath. 

We had increased speed, and now we were well 
out of the Medway, and gliding along through 
the water so smoothly that I could hardly believe 
the statement that our speed was over twenty- 
four miles an hour. Slipping through the water 
with no vibration at all, the only indications 
of speed were the ripples on the water flying 
past us, and the fountain of spray rising at our 
sharp, straight stem, sparkling with all the 
colours of the rainbow as the sun’s rays flashed 
upon it. 

Far astern is the Nore light- vessel, clearly 
showing up on the horizon; a little ahead is the 
Mouse light-ships, round which we are going. 

A beautiful blue sky above, with hardly a 
cloud to be seen, except that on one part of the 
horizon there is a little haze, which does not 
altogether cover a number of sailing-ships, vainly 
trying with the little wind there is to make 
headway against the tide. The fountain at the 
bows is playing beautifully now, and all around 
is the pure, bright sea-air blowing against one’s 
face, and through one’s clothes, and into one’s 
body ; rousing, stimulating, and reviving one, 
and making one feel’ a new man, so refreshing 
and exhilarating it is. 

Oh! that time was splendid, and I felt glad to 
be alive to experience such a sensation. 

No wonder these fellows look so healthy with 
such a tonic, and living such a life as this. 

‘Starboard !’ sings out my friend. ‘Starboard, 
sir, answers the quartermaster, whose head I, being 
startled in my reverie, nearly tread on, it having 
come up suddenly through a hole in the plat- 
form on which we are standing. 

‘Well, how do you like it?’ queries my chum. 
“’Midships ; steady.’ ‘Steady, sir,’ replies the head. 

‘I wish I were in your place, said I. ‘You 
have made a new man of me already.’ 

‘Oh,’ replied he, laughing, ‘come out on a cold, 
wet night in January, when a heavy sea is 
running, and you have to hang on to the rails 
or the twelve-pounder here to prevent yourself 
being carried off your feet; when the seas rise 
dashing on the turtle-back, and washing all over 


the upper-deck ; when you are soaked to the 
skin, and, clinging on to something, are shivering 
and thinking of the many thousands ashore who 
are fast asleep, warm and snugly tucked between 
the blankets ; when the blinding spray and sleet is 
lashing your face like whipcord in an incessant 
shower, so that you can hardly open your eyes as 
you vainly struggle to peer into the darkness to 
discern the lights of the vessel ahead ;’ and when 
everything down below in the ward-room is 
sliding about on the deck, gloriously mixed up, 
so that if you wish to get a piece of meat for 
supper you have to hold the joint with one 
hand whilst you hack off a slice with the knife, 
and when you can’t stand up by yourself—you’d 
soon change your mind.’ 

Walking aft, we went down the engine-room 
ladder. 

‘I’m sorry we are only going 280 revolutions 
per minute now,’ says he. ‘You should see them 
going at 350. That’s the time.’ 

But even as it is, I wonder mightily to see 
these two engines with their many bright rods 
flashing up and down at a speed I can hardly 
make my hand move at; and the cranks whirring 
round at the rate of four revolutions per second 
are alone enough to make one pause and wonder 
when human ingenuity will reach its limit, and also 
speculate on what a terrible smash there would 
be if anything chanced to go wrong. 

‘Lunch !’ yells the matter-of-fact ‘sub’ down the 
hatch, and again are my musings rudely interrupted, 

‘We'll just have time for “scran” before we get 
in, he says, as we all sit down round the little 
table in the ward-room. ‘The skipper is going to 
have his afterwards, Aren’t you hungry? I am.’ 

“To which question I had to confess a mild 
‘Yes, very.’ To tell the truth, I have ever since 
been envious of the appetite I had that day. But 
to continue, 

Chaffing and joking formed the conversation 
whilst plates were being emptied and refilled, for 
every one seems to be put in a good temper by this 
sort of work. Millionaires should buy a destroyer, 
and try the life as a recipe for dyspepsia. 

As to the messing, I must say it was far 
better than I imagined could obtain on board a 
small boat like this. 

Plain but good and substantial food, excellently 
cooked, is the order of the day; and cut and 
come again is the order of the table; which last 
I carried out in spirit and in truth, A knock 
at the door. ‘Come in,’ shouts the ‘sub.’ 

‘Just going into harbour, sir, Captain sent me 
down to tell the officers, says the signalman. 

Up the others jump. I follow, and reach the deck 
just in time to hear the telegraph gongs sound in 
the engine-room as the indicators are put to ‘slow.’ 

We pass up close under the stern of the Sans 
Pareil, the guardship here, and very shortly after 
reach our buoy; and then I noticed that the 
smartness and agility which was the peculiar 
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characteristic of the British bluejackets in olden 
times has not yet passed away, for a hand is down 
over the side and on the buoy in a twinkling, a 
hook-rope is hooked on, the cable passed down by 
the aid of a small rope, and then quickly shackled 
on to the buoy, and the bluejacket is up the side 
and inboard, whilst the cable is paid-out under 
the direction of the gunner on the forecastle. 

I hear the dingey called away, and turning 


round with the-‘swb,. who has been explaining 
the proceedings to’ me, and going aft, I find my 
chum in mnufti waiting to take me off. As for 
his lunch, he will get that ashore, he says; so 
‘chin-chins’ are passed, and, stepping over the 
side and down’ the ladder, we are quickly pulled 
beachwards, after a day’s outing which was full 
of novelty to me, and which will not be forgotten 
for some time to.come. 


ELBOW-GREASE. 


ie HE writer well remembers, when a 


very small child, watching one of the 
maids polishing the furniture, being 
requested by her to go and ask the 
mistress if she might send to the 
village shop for three-pennyworth 
of elbow-grease. Taking the joke in earnest, she 
went, only of course to be sent back with the 
message that the girl must provide the article 
herself. This same elbow-grease, which polished 
our grandmother’s oak and mahogany till you could 
see your face in it, brightened the household steel 
and brass till it sparkled in the sunshine, and 
scoured the floors to such a pitch of cleanliness that, 
according to Mrs MacStinger, ‘you might have 
eaten your dinner off them, appears to have 
dropped out of the methods of the ‘modern’ maid- 
servant—though it is to be hoped that maid-servants 
nowadays are not all modern in this sense. 

The smart board-school-taught young persons 
whom the unfortunate middle-class mistress inter- 
views at the registry office nowadays require in- 


~ stead an unlimited supply of the thousand-and-one 


soaps, polishing powders, and other labour-saving 
appliances perpetually thrust under our noses by 
the advertising fiend. Putting up as best she 
may with the consequent depletion of her purse, 
the lady fondly hopes that Mary Jane and 
Sarah Anne — we beg pardon, Florence and 
Beatrice—will improve the shining hours, and 
leave a shining way behind them in their daily 
march through the household domain. Alas! in 
their wake she finds only a dusty track strewn 
with the débris of her household gods. For 
Florence and Beatrice consider it their principal 
business to amuse themselves; and reading The 
Mock Marriage or Love's Young Dream, inspect- 
ing the mistress’s belongings, acquainting them- 
selves with her private affairs, and gossiping with 
the -back-door fraternity are often much more 
agreeable occupations than washing dishes and 
saucepans, or polishing floors and furniture. And 
if such perfunctory attention as they may see fit 
to give, with a huge expenditure of soap, soda, 
&c., will not keep a house clean, that is not 
their fault ; and as for things being broken, the 
cat does it, and Florence and Beatrice are out- 


raged and indignant young persons if taxed with 
pussy’s misdemeanours, or called to account for the 
dirt and disorder everywhere apparent. Only old- 
fashioned and prejudiced persons could expect these 
superior young women to take any interest in 
such matters as cooking and cleaning, or question 
their right to be paid for amusing themselves 
instead of doing the work they have undertaken, 
to say nothing of breakage and damage. The 
thought of any obligation on their part to fulfil 
their duties to the best of their ability seems to 
have no place in their mind. And this deplor- 
able lack of conscientiousness is not confined to 
the Florences and Beatrices or the domestic 
department; it is equally evident among . the 
Johns and Thomases—we mean the Sydneys and 
Ernests—of the national workshop. 

Some cry out upon education as the cause of 
the trouble; and if by education is meant only 
a smattering of book-learning, we think they are 
right. It was long ago demonstrated that ‘a 
little learning is a dangerous thing,’ and the 
truth of the old saying was never more apparent 
than at the present day. We give the children 
in our schools just so much book-knowledge as 
serves to give them highly-inflated ideas of their 
own wisdom and importance, and little or no 
sense of moral responsibility, and then turn them 
loose, with untrained hands and undisciplined 
minds, to become the despair of employers and 
the pests of society. What is wanted is not 
less, but more, education, in the shape of such 
practical training as shall qualify its recipients 
in some degree for the work which lies before 
them, and enable them to take an intelligent 
interest in its performance. And as the basis of 
all, a careful inculcation of the simple precepts of 
Holy Writ, the plain ‘Thou shalt’ and ‘Thou shalt 
not’ as regards heaven and our neighbour. He 
whose legs are unequal must needs walk lamely ; 
and unless we take care to nourish and develop 
the still quite imperfect moral sense of the popular 
mind, our national progress, great as it may be, must 
still be a halting one. So long as we shirk our 
duty in this regard, the blame for the social dis- 
comforts and embarrassments we have commented _ 
on will lie mainly on our own shoulders. 
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